GEORGE THE THIRD
as they went by, but with nothing like the enthusiasm which
they put into their welcome of Pitt and Temple; and when
later in the Guildhall the King rose to propose the health of the
City of London he was most coldly received. Yet, when Pitt
had entered the banqueting hall, Lord Mayor and Aldermen had
risen to their feet and cheered until the rafters rang.
Bute had a singularly unfortunate experience that day. As
his coach made its way down Ludgate Hill it was mistaken by
the crowd for Pitt's; and a tremendous cheer went up. Outside
St Paul's the mistake was discovered.
By God, this is not Pitt.  This is Bute and be damned to him.
The crowd closed in on the coach. Bute's bruisers were quite
unable to cope with the situation. An attempt was made to
cut the traces of the horses. Windows were broken; and
terrible curses were hurled at the unfortunate man. Happily
some constables arrived in time to rescue him and Barrington,
who was with him in the coach, or the mob would have probably
lynched him. All day they waited for him to return to his home;
but Hardwicke gave him a lift in his coach, and the mob had to
go home disappointed.
The popular fury was intensified when at the end of the year
it became evident that a war with Spain could not be avoided.
Pitt's fears were realised: his removal from the Government
was therefore the more unjustifiable. On January 2nd, 1762,
George was reluctantly compelled to agree that peace between
the two countries was no longer possible: two days later a
formal declaration of war was made.
Pitt's place in the Government had fallen to Charles Wyndham,
Earl of Egremont: Temple's, to the Duke of Bedford. But
the actual driving force in the Cabinet now was Bute, and it
was quite logical that he should seek to assume the leadership.
This necessitated the removal of Newcastle; but he was by no
means an easy man to remove. Hints that his presence in the
Government was no longer desired were lost upon him; and
even studied insults were cheerfully borne. The decision to
discontinue the subsidies to Frederick the Great touched his
honour: Great Britain was pledged to pay Frederick until the
war was ended. He remonstrated with the King: as his principal
adviser he pressed that the pledge should be honoured. But
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